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HARLEM 


-A  SELF 
PORTRAIT 


"Harlem  —  A  Self  Portrait"  was  without  question  an 
important  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  .  .  . 
superbly  produced  ...  it  was  indeed  tingling,  probing 
electronic  journalism  .  .  .  Variety 

Television  took  an  hour-long  look  at  the  community 
of  Harlem  last  night  on  a  Channel  2  program  that  was 
an  excellent  example  of  balanced  electronic  journal- 
ism. All  are  to  be  commended  for  their  forthright 
approach  ...  it  was  a  telecast  of  exceptional  merit. 

New  York  Times 

"Harlem  —  A  Self  Portrait"  on  CBS-TV  last  night  was 
a  fascinating,  stark  and  uncompromising  documen- 
tary of  a  tragic  social  and  civic  problem  .  .  . 

New  York  Journal  American 

.  .  .  constantly  attention-holding  and  pictorially  strik- 
ing ..  .  superb  photography  .  .  .  Newsday 

.  .  .  a  terrific  one  hour  show  giving  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic situation  of  Harlem  .  .  .  Radio  Television  Daily 

.  .  .  an  absorbing  study  of  the  racial  and  civic  problems 
of  a  New  York  community  with  a  crowded  population 
of  some  122,000  ...  an  excellent  and  eye-opening 
service  .  .  .  Newark  Evening  News 
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STRANGERS 
IN  THE  CITY 


A  thoroughly  enlightening  documentary,  told  in  hu- 
man interest  terms,  for  which  WCBS  deserves  much 
credit.  Daily  News 

An  interesting  documentary  .  .  .  both  comprehensive 
and  revealing  .  .  .  extremely  good  candid  camera  work 
.  .  .  a  good  night's  work  for  all  concerned. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 


.  .  .  the  program  was  a  worthwhile  reminder  that 
many  of  the  problems  associated  with  Spanish-speak- 
ing citizens  existed  long  before  their  arrival ...  a  pains- 
taking and  fair  job  .  .  .  New  York  Times 

Congratulations  on  your  highly  informative  program. 
Having  been  viewed  by  so  many,  it  will  contribute 
greatly  toward  a  foundation  of  understanding  so  nec- 
essary to  the  solution  of  all  problems. 

Thomas  J.  Macpeak 

President 

The  Harlem  Eye  &  Ear  Hospital 

Understanding  is  always  a  big  factor  in  finding  a 
solution  to  any  situation.  Congratulations  for  this 
fine  public  service. 

Thomas  J.  Miley 
Executive  Vice  President 
Commerce  &  Industry  Association 
New  York 
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Editorials  

'Hell  on  Wheels' 

The  foregoing  was  the  title  WCBS-TV  bestowed 
on  a  program  examining  New  York's  traffic  problem 
which,  to  be  sure,  is  hell  on  wheels.  The  broadcast  was 
a  graphic,  comprehensive,  incisive  wrap-up  uf  a  major 
local  headache. 

For  one  thing,  the  shots  of  Los  Angeles'  night- 
marish network  of  freeways  should  have  dispelled 
any  notion  that  all  we  need  are  more  highways. 

Indeed,  most  clearly  registered  was  the  ironic  fact 
that  commuter  rail  service  is  drying  up  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  desperately  needed  to  take  pressure 
off  congested  highways. 

It  was  clear  to  the  viewer,  too,  why  commuter 
service  is  drying  up.  While  highway  transportation 
is  encouraged  and  subsidized  by  government,  and 
facilitated  by  construction  of  bridges  and  tunnels, 
railroads  remain  fettered  by  archaic  regulations  and 
oppressive  taxes.  Tax  "relief"  so  far  provided  by  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  is  merely  a  drop  in  the  pro- 
verbial bucket. 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  this  charade  of  buck- 
passing,  evasion  and  two-bit  "relief"  doesn't  make 
way  for  a  practical  program  of  tax  justice  for  the 
railroads,  today's  "hell  on  wheels"  will  be  heaven 
compared  to  tomorrow's. 


BROADWAY, 

I  LOVE  YOU  September  22,  1960         7:30-8:30  P.M. 
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JACK  O'BRIAN 


JACK  O'BRIAN  SAYS: 

Ch.  2  Started 
New  Year  Right 

"Broadway,  I  Love  You"  last  eve- 
ning was  an  hour-long  version  of  Ch. 
2's  "The  American  Musical  Theatre," 
a  modestly  worthwhile  half-hour  CBS 
produces  In  association  with  the  N.  Y. 
City  Board  of  Education,  almost  the 
only  television  feature  bearing  the 
stamp  of  "education"  that  lacks  al- 
most every  outward  sign  of  the  dull 
pedantry  afflicting  most  such  shows. 

Its  emcee  Jim  Morske  does  lay  on 
the  Junlor-cham  ber-of-commerce 
genlality-a  t-a  1 1-costs  personality  a 
touch  strong  at  times,  but  not  enough 
to  tilt  the  show  from  its  enthusiastic  and  warm  little 
niche.  We  like  to  think  its  appeal  Is  summed  up  In  the 
shining,  enchanted  face  of  one  young  girl  we  see  in 
Its  audience  almost  every  show,  leaning  eagerly  forward 
from  seat-edge,  beaming  In  delighted  anticipation— Jn 
fact,  fully  confident  expectation— of  each  subsequent  detail 
of  the  program. 

There  was  nothing  quite  like  It  available  anywhere  when 
we  were  that  age,  although  we're  certain  we  had  that  same 
beaming  affection  for  show  business  in  most  of  its  forms;  and 
we  do  envy  that  young  lady  her  unimpeded  delight  of  discovery 
of  everything. 

•       •  • 

WE  MUST  SAY,  though,  last  night's  parade  of  performers 
and  song  writers  made  us  beam  more  than  a  little  In  rosy 
retrospect: 

We've  written  In  these  lines  that  Arthur  Schwartz  la 
Incapable  of  writing  a  bad  song;  Arthur  was  there  last  night 
to  talk  about  his  melodies  and  play  Just  a  tiny  fraction  of 
them;  of  course  "Dancing  In  the  Dark"  was  among  those  played. 

Dorothy  Fields,  a  lyric  writer  we've  admired  from  a 
remote  fan's  distance  and  at 
fond  handclasp  length,  a  lady 
whose  lovely  serenity  we've  ad- 
mired almost  as  much  as  her 
beautiful  words  set  to  Kern. 
Arlen.  McHugh.  Romberg  and 
others'  music,  also  was  there 
for  a  brief,  llteraie,  Informa- 
tive chat. 

Otto  Harbach,  a  truly  beau- 
tiful man.  amazingly  warm  and 
witty,  lucid  and  articulate  In 
his  88th  year,  also  sat  atop  a 
6tool  and  talked  of  old  shows 
and  the  wonderful  words  he 
inserted  in  them.  And  he  re- 
cited the  lyrics,  without  music, 
of  his  "Smoke  Gets  In  You'- 
Eyes."  and  again  proved  the 
poetry  possible  in  popular 
pieces. 

BLOSSOM  SEELEY.  whose 
special    brand   of  fissionable 


personality  was  a  joy  to  behold,  never  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
current  wild  rock-roll  gyrators.  vas  a  lady  always,  even  in  her 
excitable  moments  of  belting  a  song  into  the  rafters.  Bloss 
was  on  the  show  last  night,  a  proper,  dignified  elder  states- 
lady  of  her  craft  who  still  managed,  with  the  merest  lift  of  a 
skirt  hem  and  a  hint  of  a  beat  to  suggest  the  wallop  and  lilt 
of  her  musical  comedy  and  vaudeville  next-to-closing  days. 

The  show  had  several  modern  performers — Earl  Wright- 
son.  Gretchen  Wyler.  Martha  Wright— contributing  tunefully 
to  the  proceedings,  but  none  had  the  odd  little  extra  intangible, 
say.  with  which  John  W.  Bubbles  carbonated  "I  Can't  Give 
You  Anything  But  Love,  Baby."  from  Lew  Leslie's  "Blackbirds"; 
Dorothy  Fields  draped  those  words  about  a  Jimmy  McHugh 
tune  and  John  Bubbles  put  it  on  and  danced  it  right  back  to 
May  9,  1928  and  the  stage  of  the  Liberty  Theatre. 

THIS  IS  A  MODEST  LITTLE  SERIES;  not  too  penuriously 
modest,  for  It  has  a  good  sized  orchestra  conducted  by  Alfredo 
Antoninl.  But  Its  production  lacks  the  gaudy  hoopla  of  the 
big  TV  varieties,  and  that's  in  Its  favor.  Not  that  we  don't 
thoroughly  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  colorful  (especially  the 
color)  Imagination  expended  on  the  Dinah  Shore,  Perry  Como. 
Fred  Astalre  and  other  expensively  frilled  and  fancy  shows. 
But  "The  American  Musical  Theatre,"  and  last  night's  sort-of 
spectacular  version  of  it,  "Broadway,  I  Love  You,"  enjoy  an 
Ingenuous,  open-faced  participation  that  almost,  shimmers  in 
the  appreciation  of  its  young  studio  audience. 

They  have  a  remarkable  understanding  of  past  glories  of 
the  stage  long  before  they  were  born,  which  gives  the  program 
an  extension,  a  dimension  beyond  the  constrictions  of  its  studio 
space  and  the  limitations  of  its  budget. 

It  is  best  when  it  has  great  oldtlmers  like  Otto  Harbach 
and  Blossom  Seeley  who  link  these  youngsters  to  a  glorious 
past  In  popular  culture:  It  Is  Intelligent,  warm  and  welcome 
when  it  brings  on  younger  veterans  such  as  Dorothy  Field3 
and  Arthur  Schwartz. 

•      •  • 

THE  WHOLE  EFFECT  IS  subdued  and  conversational 
and  encouraging.  It  makes  you  confident  all  young  faces 
everywhere  aren't  screwed  up  into  a  grotesque  knot  In  pres- 
surized admiration  of  the  musical  Indignities  inflicted  by  Dick 
Clark  and  the  rock-roll  disc  Jockles.  These  are  the  youngsters 
who  have  had  the  intelligence  to  become  Interested  in  the 
theatre,  not  the  echo  chamber;  in  quality,  not  mumbled  atroci- 
ties; and  show  in  their  faces  that  they're  having  fun.  deep 
appreciative  enjoyment,  not  numblngly  conforming  to  tne 
peg-pants,  monkey-see  pompadour  hairdos,  vulgar  styles  and 
gibberish  speech.  The  kids  in  these  audiences  are  interested  in 
being  lifted  out  of  ruts  to  higher  enjoyments,  and  they  prove 
these  loftier  diversions  are  fun,  far  more  entertaining  than 
the  zombie  dancing  of  the  afternoon  TV  studio  rock-roll  trash. 

Finally.  It's  a  pleasure  to  see  such  ambitious,  Intelligent 
young  people  with  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  better  popular 
arts  who  aren't  Just  numb  conformists  to  the  grotesque,  zoot- 
suited.  Imitative  second-rate  teen-age  practices.  It  would  bo 
terrifying  to  think  the  next  generations  would  follow  Dick 
Clark  down  into  the  dregs  where  "Splish  Splash"  might  be 
considered  good.  "The  American  Musical  Theatre"  and  last 
night's  enlarged  version  of  It  are  pleasant  encouragement  to 
the  contrary. 


BLOSSOM  SEELEY 
Joy  to  Behold 


The  "junk"  is  dope,  and  the  human  wreckage  that  addiction  produces.  The  "Junkyard  By  The 
Sea"  is  New  York  City.  Twenty  to  thirty  thousand  known  drug  addicts  — 40%  of  the  known  drug 
addicts  in  the  United  States  — inhabit  New  York  City,  making  it  the  "junk"  capital  of  the  nation. 
"Junkyard  By  The  Sea"  studied  these  alarming  figures  and  explored  what  is  being  done  about 
the  enormity  of  the  problem.  And  what  is  being  done?  Not  enough.  Jails  are  overcrowded,  but  jails 
aren't  the  answer.  Hospitals  are  needed,  and  a  new  approach  to  this  problem  must  be  developed 
by  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  "Junkyard  By  The  Sea"  must  be  cleaned  up,  and  this  special 
report  went  a  long  way  toward  illuminating  this  dark  corner  of  the  city. 

The  National  Academy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences  presented  its  coveted  "Emmy"  award 
to  WCBS-TV  for  "Junkyard  By  The  Sea,"  as  the  "most  outstanding  documentary"  of  1961 . 


JUNKYARD 


BY  THE  SEA 


The  hour  long  excursion,  was  more  than  a  pictorial 
essay  on  the  subject.  It  had  one  big  thing  to  say:  little 
is  being  done  by  organized  groups  to  work  towards  a 
cure  of  drug  addiction.  That  problem,  after  seeing  the 
tragedies  of  the  users  and  getting  a  glimpse  of  their 
families,  gained  a  new  dimension.  Variety 

"Junkyard  By  The  Sea,"  by  its  thought-provoking 
exposition  of  an  ugly  and  alarming  side  of  life  in  the 
city,  performed  a  meaningful  public  service. 

New  York  Times 

...  the  program  clearly  made  its  point  that  addict 
problems  generally  are  ignored  by  our  society  and  that 
no  really  sure  or  effective  means  of  treatment  exist. 

Newark  Star-Ledger 


An  affectionate  and  perfectly  delightful  tour  rolled 
through  Manhattan  streets  via  Channel  2  last  night 
.  .  .  beautifully  filmed  .  .  .  captured  the  spirit  of  the 
town  ...  an  enterprising,  imaginative  bit  of  TV. 

New  York  Times 

.  .  .  there  were  moments  of  rich  humor  and  of  life 
rendered  with  insight  .  .  .  Variety 

.  .  .  a  panoramic  tale  out  of  a  modern  "Arabian  Nights," 
one  that  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  that  magic 
story  teller,  O.  Henry.  Daily  News 

.  .  .  an  ode  to  the  joys  of  life  in  New  York  .  .  . 

N.  Y.  World  Telegram  &  Sun 


.  .  .  the  camera  work  was  artistic  .  .  .  the  people 
interesting  .  .  .  Newsday 


THE 
NEWBURGH 


DILEMMA 
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THE 
NEWBURGH 
DILEMMA 


Newburgh,  New  York  is  a  community  of  some  30,000  people  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson. 
Newburgh  has  a  problem:  How  to  halt  the  increase  in  city  welfare  expenditures.  To  solve  this 
pressing  problem,  Newburgh  conceived  a  controversial  13-point  welfare  reform  code,  and  de- 
spite Governor  Rockefeller's  opposition,  it  was  put  into  operation  in  mid-July.  Channel  2's  "The 
Newburgh  Dilemma"  was  the  first  television  coverage  of  this  welfare  controversy.  The  city's 
precedent-shattering  remedial  code  was  examined,  and  its  originator,  City  Manager  Joseph 
Mitchell,  was  interviewed.  Clergymen,  spokesmen  from  industry  and  welfare  recipients  offered 
their  contrasting  opinions.  When  all  the  facts  were  in,  it  became  clear  that  welfare  problems  de- 
velop when  communities  fail —  fail  when  industry  doesn't  provide  jobs  and  when  education  is 
weak;  fail  when  health  standards  aren't  maintained  and  when  family  life  breaks  down.  When 
these  failures  are  eliminated,  perhaps  Newburgh  will  be  able  to  overcome  its  dilemma. 


OUR 
VANISHING 
LEGACY 


OUR 
VANISHING 
LEGACY 


I  was  extremely  pleased  by  your  program  last  week 
"Our  Vanishing  Legacy. "The  subject  was  handled  with 
authority  and  dignity  and,  what  is  even  more  difficult 
with  material  of  this  sort,  with  movement  and  chang- 
ing pace  and  interest  ...  a  valuable  public  service  with 
great  distinction.  I  would  like  to  see  it  shown  through 
the  public  high  schools  and  also,  perhaps,  at  the 
children's  programs  at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Harmon  H.  Goldstone 

President 

The  Municipal  Art  Society 
New  York  City 

It  must  be  a  great  personal  satisfaction  to  have  put 
together  such  a  fine  program  ...  I  hear  nothing  but 
bravos  on  all  sides.  I  offer  you  congratulations,  and 
best  wishes  for  another  program  promoting  the  sal- 
vaging of  our  heritage. 

Daniel  M.  C.  Hopping 

Chairman 

Historic  Architecture  Committee 
New  York  City 

I  found  the  entire  program  replete  with  interest  and 

beautifully  handled  from  start  to  finish. 

Julius  Bloom 

Executive  Director 

The  Carnegie  Hall  Corporation 


NEW  YORK'S 
PARISH  PUMP 


November  16,  1961 


NEW  YORK'S 
PARISH  PUMP 
PRESS 


Few  people  realize  that  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  support  more  than  sixty  English-language 
weeklies.  These  small  neighborhood  newspapers  fulfill  an  important  role  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. The  nine  major  dailies  provide  news  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  but  the  weeklies  personalize 
their  papers  so  that  they  reflect  the  separate  identity  and  character  of  the  neighborhoods  which 
they  serve.  "New  York's  Parish  Pump  Press"  surveyed  the  diversity  of  weekly  journalism  in  the 
city  and  commented  upon  the  special  merits  of  neighborhood  newspapers. 


"New  York's  Parish  Pump  Press"  was  an  expanded  version  of  "WCBS-TV  Views  The  Press,"  a 
regular  Sunday  series  which  provides  a  critical  examination  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  news 
services. 


■ 


NEW  YORK'S 
PARISH  PUMP 
PRESS 


The  Weekly  Editor 

RECOGNITION  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
By  Rick  Friedman 


The  big  rallying  cry  of  weekly 
editors  lately  is  for  more  recog- 
nition as  a  responsible  and 
potent  part  of  the  communica- 
tions picture,  aside  from  what 
they  get  in  business  publications 
such  as  E&P,  the  American 
Press,  National  Publisher,  etc. 

Well,  the  dam  has  apparently 
cracked  open  right  in  the  mecca 
of  journalism  where  nine  major 
dailies  hold  sway— New  York 
City. 

The  first  sign  came  on  Oct.  15 
when  the  business  section  of 
NOW  York  Sunday  Times  ran  an 
article  by  Peter  Bart,  headlined: 
Advertising :  Small  Papers  in 
the  Bio  Town 
Mr.  Bart  pointed  out  that 
"relatively  few  people  realize, 
New  York  also  supports  nearly 
three  dozen  small  neighborhood 
newspapers  [The  number  is 
actually  more  than  CO]  that  also 
fulfill  an  important  role  in  the 
community.  And  the  ranks  of 
these  neighborhood  papers  con- 
tinue to  expand." 

He  described  some  of  the 
better  weeklies  in  New  York 
City,  and  made  a  comment  which 
could  apply  to  any  community 
newspaper  across  the  country: 
The  main  objective  of  the 
neighborhood  newspapers  is  not 
so  much  to  try  to  compete  with 
the  major  dailies  on  circulation, 
advertising  or  editorial  emit  cut 
but  rath,  r  to  .xtublish  their  own 
specialized  markets.  In  adver- 
tising, for  example,  they  rely 
mainly  on  local  merchants  who 
emU  not  afford  city-wide  adver- 
tising. Editorially,  they  play  up 
local  n,ws  that  is  largely  over- 
looked by  the  major  dailies. 

Gap!  to  be  Killed 

He  quoted  Theodore  Epstein, 
publisher  of  the  Chelsea-Clinton 
News,  who  said  that  as  the  big 
dailies  have  expanded  their 
coverage  of  nationul  and  inter- 
national affairs  they  have  left 
big  gaps  to  be  filled  by  the  neigh- 
borhood weeklies.  The  construc- 
tion of  vast  housing  projects, 
added  Mr.  Epstein,  has  jrener- 
ated  a  heightened  interest  m 
community  affair* 

The  Times  article  no  doubt 
stirred  some  of  New  York's 
42 


eight-million  inhabitants  to  think 
a  little  more  about  their  com- 
munity newspapers,  and  a  sec- 
ond event  a  few  weeks  later 
made  them  even  more  conscious 
of  the  weekly  press.  On  prime- 
time  10:30  p.m.  Thursday,  Nov. 
lfi.  WCBS-TV  presented  a  spe- 
cial half-hour  version  of  WCBS- 
TV  Views  the  Press,  a  show 
usually  relegated  to  a  15-minute 
slot  at  12:15  p.m.,  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

The  title  of  the  special,  which 
was  shown  only  in  the  area,  was 
"New  York's  Parish  Pump 
Press,"  a  rather  fancy  way  of 
dramatizing  the  city's  English- 
language  weeklies, 

For  30  minutes  such  papers 
as  the  Coney  Island  Times,  the 
Villager  and  the  Amsterdam 
News  competed  for  viewing  time 
With  The  Untouchables  and  Sing 
Along  with  Mitch,  which  were  on 
rival  networks.  "The  Parish 
Pump  Press"  could  do  little 
more  than  skim  the  surface  of 
the  subject  in  the  short  time 
allotted  to  it,  but  it  did  give  the 
audience  some  idea  of  the  vital- 
ity of  the  weeklies  serving  four 
of  the  boroughs  in  New  York 
(There  are  no  weeklies  on  Staten 
Island).  For  those  not  interested 
in  bullets  or  ballet,  the  show  was 
worth  the  eye-time. 

Mr.  Collingwood  described  the 
role  of  the  weekly  in  this 
fashion: 

"A  city  is  made  up  of  an 
assortment  of  neighborhoods, 
sections  and  communities,  each 
with  its  own  separate  identity 
and  special  character.  And  just 
as  a  city  dweller  lives  both  in 
the  city  and  in  his  community,  so 
the  press  provides  newspapers 
for  the  city  as  a  whole,  and 
newspapers  for  the  various 
neighborhood  units.  These  last 
are  the  weeklies  and  they  have 
a  special  role  in  New  York  City 
journalism." 

Showed  Diveriit) 

Film  clips  showed  weeklies  on 
the  stands  alongside  the  daily 
press,  took  the  viewer  into  some 
of  the  newspaper  offices,  and  put 
a  number  of  editors  on  camera. 
These  clips  vividly  displayed  the 
diversity  of  weekly  journalism 


inside  the  city. 

Mr.  Collingwood  touched 
briefly  on  publishing  dates,  sub- 
scription prices,  page  sizes  and 
production  set-ups,  then  he  made 
a  statement  which  echoed  the 
sentiment  groaned  out  by  weekly 
editors  in  Maine,  Missouri, 
Montana  and  47  other  states: 

They  [the  New  York  Weekly 
press]  are  all  understaffed, 
underpaid,  and  overworked. 
They  return  a  modest  profit  to 
their  owners,  but  there  aren't 
many  millionaires  in  this  kind 
of  journalism. 

He  used  good  counterpoint  by 
showing  how  the  Villager  oper- 
ated on  the  premise  that  its 
community,  Greenwich  Village, 
was  like  any  small  town  in 
America,  while  its  competition, 
the  Village  Voice,  operated  on 
the  premise  that  the  Village  was 
like  no  other  place  in  the  world. 
(Which  premise  is  better?  Take 
your  choice;  both  newspapers 
are  successful  and  making 
money.) 


Strong  Editorial  Page* 

Mr.  Collingwood  showed 
examples  of  newspapers  with 
strong  editorial  pages  and  heavy 
emphasis  on  local  news  (two 
areas  stressed  in  this  column 
many  times).  He  cited  Flatbush 
Life,  in  the  heart  of  Brooklyn, 
as  such  a  paper,  which  "doesn't 
just  put  heads  on  handouts  but 
knows  a  good  local  story  when 
it  sees  one."  Mr.  Collingwood 
gave  some  examples. 

When  actor  Jeff  Chandler 
died,  the  weekly  did  a  story  on 
him  as  Ira  Grossel,  the  boy  from 
Erasmus  High  School,  who  once 
dated  a  local  girl  named  Susan 
Hayward.  The  first  Peace  Corps 
candidate  from  Brooklyn  was 
another  Flatbush  boy  and  the 
paper  sent  him  off  with: 

To  us,  his  friends  in  Flatbush, 
it  means  that  Shorty  Schwars, 
a  little  boy  who  cried  when 
neighborhood  children  fried 
their  gold  fi3h  as  a  Mother's 
Day  surprise,  grew  up  into  the 
man  of  heart  wc  had  all  pre- 
dicted. 

"A  little  corny,  Perhaps?  Well, 
it  isn't  the  way  the  New  York 
Times  writes  about  the  Peace 
Corps,  but  it's  why  local  people 
buy  weekly  papers,"  commented 
Mr.  Collingwood. 

He  ticked  off  some  of  the  cru- 
sades New  York  weeklies  have 
participated  in— urban  develop- 
ment, closing  of  a  hospital,  fac- 
tory dust  and  noise,  more  police 
EDITOR  &  PUB 


protection  and  better  street 
lighting  just  to  name  a  few. 
"These  may  not  be  world- 
shaking  stories,"  Mr.  Colling- 
wood said,  "but  they  touch  people 
where  they  live.  They  have  to 
do  with  the  life  of  the  city  at  the 
level  where  it  most  intimately 
affects  its  citizens.  And  if  the 
small  weeklies  don't  print  them, 
no  one  else  will." 

Mr.  Collingwood  also  made 
the  following  observation,  one 
which  should  gladden  the  heart 
of  suburban  and  city  weekly 
editors  everywhere: 

The  weekly  newspaper  has 
always  been  an  important  part 
of  American  journalism.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  country  it  was 
a  most  important  part.  But  as 
the  great  population  shift  began 
to  take  place,  thinning  out  the 
small  towns  and  the  farms  and 
populating  the  cities,  the  week- 
lies began  to  decline.  In  the  last 
i5  years  about  7,500  weekly 
iiewspapers  expired.  But  recently 
an  interesting  thing  has  begun 
to  happen.  Not  only  has  the 
decline  in  weekly  papers  been 
arrested,  but  there  are  signs 
that  their  numbers  are  begin- 
ning to  increase.  And  where  are 
they  increasing?  In  the  cities 
and  the  suburbs  whose  very 
growth  caused  the  country 
weekly  to  wither.  Somehow, 
people  need  to  break  down  the 
big  concentration  of  population 
into  livable  units  with  which 
they  can  identify.  And  one  of 
the  elements  in  tliat  identifica- 
tion is  a  newspaper  which  speaks 
for  the  community.  A  large 
number  of  the  weeklies  we  are 
discussing  have  sprung  up  since 
tlic  war. 

Mr.  Collingwood  also  quoted 
part  of  an  editorial  written  by 
Dorsey  Short,  editor  of  the  H'est 
Side  News,  right  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  inaugurated. 
This  editorial  was  discussed  in 
this  column  before  (E&P,  Mar. 
4.  page  44),  but  the  part  that 
Mr.  Collingwood  read  can  bear 
repeating.  It  goes: 

Our  community  is  only  a  tiny 
segment  of  the  50  United  States 
and  the  entire  free  world,  but  if 
new  frontiers  against  famine 
and  inequality  of  man  are  set 
up  in  each  community,  inroads 
will  be  made  against  these 
enemies  of  mankind  in  our  small 
world  and  we  can  make  a  begin- 
ning toward  the  day  when  these 
frontiers  will  overlap  and  form 
a  network  that  will  engulf  all 
mankind. 
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Again,  I  would  like  to  commend  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates on  the  fine  quality  of  last  night's  program.  I 
trust  that  it  will  encourage  similar  public  service  pre- 
sentations in  the  future. 

Joseph  W.  Kilgallen 

Secretary 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
State  of  New  York 

.  .  .  your  program  was  a  very  fair  presentation  of  the 
legislative  process.  My  compliments  to  you. 

William  M.  O'Reilly 

Commissioner 

Legislative  Bill  Drafting  Commission 
State  of  New  York 

This  example  of  public  interest  programming  is  dou- 
bly appreciated  when  we  consider  the  lack  of  work 
done  on  the  regional  or  state  level.  It  is  a  credit  to 
WCBS  for  preparing  this  high  quality  material.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  there  will  be  more  of  the  same  in  the 
future.  Lawrence  O.  Reiner 

Director  of  Radio-TV 
The  St.  Lawrence  University 
Canton,  New  York 


The  Knickerbocker  Newi  • 
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TV-Radio  in  Reviews  ■  * 


^Unhappy  Situation 


tF  I  HAD  a  say  in  the  pro- 
1  gramming  of  one  of  the 
three  area  stations.  I'd 
have  watched  An  Eye  on 
Albany  last  night  with 
more  than  slight  mis- 
givings and  perhaps  a 
twinge  of  shame. 

I'd  be  downright  un- 
happy that  a  New  York 
City  station  walked  in  and 
beat  me  to  the  first  sound 
films  of  an  Assembly  ses- 
sion ever  to  be  telecast. 
And  I'd  be  chagrined  that 
the  only  real  coverage 
television  has  given  to  the 
State  Legislature  has  come 
from  "the  outside." 

If  pressed  for  an  ex- 
planation, I'd  probably 
argue  that  I  haven't  got 
the  facilities,  the  money 
or  the  manpower,  but 
down  deep  I'd  know  I 
was  hedging.  Sure, 
WCBS  TV  is  a  big  sta- 
tion with  plenty  of 
wherewithal,  but  it 
wouldn't  have  cost  my 
station  a  fraction  of 
what  it  cost  Producer 
Gordon  Hyatt  to  truck 
all  that  equipment,  tech- 
nicians and  editorial  peo- 
ple up  here  and  to  sus- 
tain them  while  they  put 
the  half-hour  together. 
I'd  have  to  admit  that 
one  thing  was  lacking  on 
my  part — initiative.  And 
I  couldn't  explain  that 
away. 

It  takes  a  program  like 
An  Eye  on  Albany  to 
recognize  how  shallow  the 
news  operations  of  the  area 


By  WALTER  HAWVER 

stations  really  are.  I've 
been  in  Albany  10  years 
and  this  marks  the  first 
time  television — or  radio 
—has  shown  me  what 
makes  the  Legislature  tick. 

WAST  can  point  with 
considerable  pride  to  a  bit 
of  trail-blazing  of  its  own 
last  month  when  it  telecast 
Governor  Rockefeller's 
State  of  the  State  mes- 
sage before  a  joint  session 
of  the  two  houses  Con- 
sider, however,  that  there 
has  been  TV  in  this  area 
since  1939.  If  we  had  to 
wait  23  years  for  this 
breakthrough,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  the  next? 

WRGB  had  a  program 
unit  to  which  an  enter- 
prise such  as  An  Eye  on 
Albanv  would  have  been 
second  nature.  I  refer  to 
Northeast  '60,  a  series 
in  which  George  Reading 
and  Bill  Hartigan  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as 
broadcast  journalists  of 
the  first  order.  But 
despite  critical  acclaim 
and.  reportedly,  hieh 
ratings,  the  unit  was  dis- 
solved after  13  shows, 
and  the  time  assigned  to 
a  situation  comedy.  Read- 
ing retired  to  a  routine, 
if  lucrative,  life  as  a  late- 
night  newscaster.  Harti- 
gan found  his  niche  as 
a  globe-trotting  photog- 
rapher for  ABC. 
It's  not  that  there's  a  lack 
of  competent,  energetic 
broadcast  newsmen  on  the 
local  scene.  Capital  Cities 


alone  has  four,  possibly 
more,  men  capable  ot  doing 
first-rale  informational  pro- 
gramming. But  they  are 
largely  assigned  to  turning 
out  capsule  newscasts 
which  barely  tap  their 
potential.  The  same  is  true 
at  WRGB  and  WAST.  Con- 
versations with  manv  of 
these  individuals  indicate 
they  are  frustrated  by  their 
situation,  but  are  power- 
less to  do  anything  about 
it. 

An  Eye  on  Albany  was 
principally  the  work  of 
Tom  Costigan,  a  perceptive 
and  polished  commentator 
who  cannot  be  more  than 
months  away  from  a  pro- 
motion to  the  wider  chal- 
lenges of  a  CBS  network 
post.  Costigan  guided  the 
show,  the  second  since  the 
series  began.  In  addition  to 
a  brief  glimpse  of  the  Jan. 
31  Assembly  session,  the 
cameras  and  microphones 
poked  inlo  the  inner  sanc- 
tums of  committees,  the 
bill-drafting  division,  a 
hearing  of  a  joint  legisla- 
tive committee  on  traffic 
safety.  There  were  brief  ex- 
aminations of  off-track  bet- 
ting, the  milk  dating  bill 
and  reapportionment  and  u 
chance  to  meet  some  of  the 
legislators  who  normally 
operate  in  relative 
obscurity.  There  were 
superficialities,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  whole  package 
added  up  to  a  fascinating 
kaleidoscope  of  "this  busi- 
ness of  making  laws." 


EYE  ON 
ALBANY 

EYE  ON 
TRENTON 


■  ■ 


...  a  noteworthy  primer  on  the  workings  of  local 
government  .  .  .  Variety 

.  .  .  the  visit  provided  an  interesting  half-hour  of 
public  service  television  .  .  .  New  York  Times 

.  .  .  here  was  a  revealing  closeup  of  a  legislative  body 
in  action  .  .  .  similar  to  two  recent  documentaries  de- 
voted to  the  Assembly  and  Senate  in  Albany. 

Daily  News 

I  was  so  impressed  with  this  program  that  I  would 
like  to  make  it  available  to  the  college  student  body. 

Albert  E.  Solomon,  Coordinator 
Audio-Visual  Instruction 
Jersey  City  State  College 

I  am  writing  this  request  for  a  copy  of  the  film  "Eye 
On  Trenton"  which  you  broadcast  last  week. 
Lee  K.  Jaffee 

Director  of  Public  Relations 
The  Port  of  New  York  Authority 


ELECTION 

COVERAGE         November  6,  1962 


On  election  night,  Tuesday,  November  6,  1962,  the  returns  will  begin  to  come  in  from  across 
the  nation,  deciding  the  political  fate  of  local  and  national  representatives,  senators  and  gov- 
ernors. Top  CBS  News  Commentators  and  News  Analysts  again  will  spearhead  WCBS-TV's 
election  coverage,  and  the  Electronic  Tabulation  Center  will  keep  a  swift,  concise  running  count 
of  votes  as  they  pour  in.  Walter  Cronkite  will  be  network  anchorman,  and  will  be  assisted  by 
Charles  Collingwood,  Eric  Sevareid,  Harry  Reasoner,  Douglas  Edwards,  Roger  Mudd,  David 
Schoenbrun,  Stuart  Novins  and  a  whole  brace  of  CBS  Correspondents  who  will  spot  and 


evaluate  the  trends. 

Because  of  New  York  area  viewer  interest  in  local  contests  —  especially  the  New  York  Guber- 
natorial election  —  WCBS-TV  will  begin  its  coverage  at  7  P.M.  and  will  continue  to  bring  election 
returns  until  the  results  are  final.  The  network  will  cut  away  twice  an  hour  so  that  Channel  2 


IK 


can  report  on  the  local  election  situation. 

Past  performance  can  predict  future  results,  and  the  majority  of  New  York  area  viewers  watched 

the  1960  Presidential  returns  on  Channel  2,  while  in  1961 — at  the  peak  of  viewer  interest  

upwards  of  one  million  homes  tuned  to  WCBS-TV  for  election  coverage. 


The  foregoing  pages  have  recorded  the  great  variety  of  public  affairs  programs  produced  by 
WCBS-TV.  It  is  a  record  and  a  promise  of  Channel  2's  commitment  to  serve  the  urgent  need  of 
New  York  area  residents  to  know  and  understand  the  immediate  world  in  which  they  live.  Future 
public  affairs  programs  will  continue  to  reflect  the  changing  interests  and  events  which  affect 
the  New  York  community. 


